RIVER-CRAB-----RIVERS.

Loire, 25 miles E.S.E. of Montbrison, on the
Gier. The coal-field which surrounds the
town is the most valuable in France. There
are glass-works, spinning and other mills,
foundries, machine and iron works, &c.
Pop. 13,541

Elver-crab, a name given to a genus of
crabs (Tkdphusa), inhabiting1 fresh water,
and having the carapace quadrilateral and
the antennae very short. One species (T.
depressa) inhabits muddy lakes and slow
rivers in the south of Europe.

Elver-hog, the name occasionally given
to the capybara. See Capylxira.

River-horse, a name sometimes given to
the hippopotamus {which see).

Rivers rank high in importance among
the natural features of the globe, and are
intimately connected with the history and
condition of mankind. They have always
formed important highways of communica-
tion, andthegreat cities built upon their banks
have constituted in all ages the seats of em-
pire. Every circumstance concerning rivers
is therefore of importance, as their source,
length of channel, outlet, rapidity of current,
depth, and consequent capability of naviga-
tion. The source of a river is either a spring
orsprings, or alake, orthe river takesits origin
from the melting of the snow and ice on
mountains. The termination of a river is
usually in the sea, a lake, or another river, or
it may lose itself in the sand. All the streams
which ultimately gather into one river form
a river system, and the region which is
drained by such, a system of streams is called
& river basin. River basins are usually
separated from each other by more or less
elevated ground, and the line of greatest
elevation between them is called a wofer-
ihfd. In speaking of the right and fejft bank
of a river we are always supposed to have
the position of a person looking in the direc-
tion towards its mouth. The volume of
water which rivers contain varies with many
conditions, dependent upon the nature of
the sources by which they are fed and the
amount of rainfall throughout their course.
The periodical melting of the snows adds
greatly, in some cases, to the volume of
rivers which have their origin1 in mountain
regions, the rainy season in tropical regions
has a similar effect- (as in the case of the
Xile), often causing extensive inundations.
In arid countries the so-called rivers are
often mere surface torrents, dependent on
the rains, and exhibiting merely the dry
beds of wufcer-courses during the season of

drought. The 'creeks' of Australia and the
'wadies' of the Arabian Desert are of this
character. The average fall of a river's bed
is indicated by the difference between the
altitudes of its source and its outlet com-
pared with its length of channel. The fall
of many great rivers is much less than
might be supposed. The Amazon has a fall
of only 12 inches in the last 700 miles of
its course. The Volga, which rises at an
elevation of 633 feet above the Caspian Sea,
has an average inclination of less than 4
inches to the mile throughout its course of
more than 2000 miles. The Aberdeenshire
river Dee, which rises at a height of 4060
feet, has a course of only 87 miles to its out-
let, showing an average declivity of 46 feet
per mile. Many rivers carry down immense
quantities of earthy matter which accumu-
lat& at their mouths forming what is called
a delta (which see). Among the great rivers
of the world are the Mississippi and Mis-
souri (4*200 miles) and the Amazon (3900
miles), in America; the Yang-tse-Kiang,
the Amoor, the Yenisei, the Indus, and
Ganges in Asia, all over 1500 miles in
length; the Congo (3000 miles), the Niger
(2600 miles), and the Nile (4200 miles), in
Africa; and the Danube (1670 miles), Volga
(2200 miles), and the Rhine (800 miles), in
Europe.
By English and other law navigable rivers
are held to be the property of the state (so
far as navigation extends); non-navigable
rivers belong to the proprietors through
whose grounds they flow. The state has
thus control and jurisdiction of the shores
of navigable streams, while in the case of
a non-navigable stream the proprietors of
estates on opposite banks of it are supposed
to own the ground over which it flows re-
spectively to the centre of its bed, and may
fish it accordingly. They do not own the
water, the property in which is shared by
the owners above and below. A particular
proprietor cannot dam up or divert the
water, or alter the banks so as to injure the
property of his neighbour. To prevent pol-
lution of rivers an act of parliament called
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act was
passed in 1876. It prohibits the putting of
solid matters of a deleterious character into
streams, also the drainage of sewers into
streams. As regards manufacturing and
mining pollutions all proceedings are now to
be instituted by the County Council or some
sanitary authority, and no such proceedings
are to be taken without the consent of the
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